HISTORICAL    IMAGE   OF   NAPOLEON   BONAPARTE

pistols, knives, pruning hooks, scythes, everything they could and,
arms in hands, they were combining their wills as they ". . . saw in
the growing anarchy a chance to revenge themselves upon the social
order . . ." Mathiez here further adds that: "The rising was directed
not only against the feudal system, but against the monopolies of
commodities, taxes, bad judges, all those who exploited the people
and lived upon its work."15 Mirabeau had thundered -at Versailles
that the States General represented the people. But this body had
no sooner begun to assert its authority than the people took into their
own hands the task of representing themselves. When the procession
from Versailles passed them, they shouted: "Vive la Nation!" They
had become part of the nation in fact; they had entered history.

It is significant that at the H6tel de Ville, Louis XVI did not know
what to say. A not unsympathetic biographer of Louis XVI, Saul K.
Padover, says of him: "In a crisis he showed himself as helpless as a
paralytic."16 Padover remarks that a streamer inside the throne
room at the Hotel de Ville appropriately expressed the new situation.
It was worded: "Louis XVI, Father of the French and King of a
Free People."11 But Louis XVI was without assurance. When the
fires of revolution were lit in France, he could only stutter and
mumble; in fact, he was unable to perceive the difference between a
street riot and a revolution. Just before this, Bailly had met the pro-
cession at the gates of Paris and had told Louis XVI: "The people . . .
have reconquered their king."18 Further, contrast Louis XVI with
Bailly. Bailly had just sworn that "nothing in the world would induce
him to deliver his welcoming speech (to Louis XVI) in any position
other than an upright one."19 Bailly, the bourgeois mayor, hero of
the hour along with La Fayette, revealed his full presence of mind.
He told the King what to say and then he said it for the King to the
people. Clearly here is a summing up of the Revolution in the sense
in which Kropotkin spoke,

Bailly's actions, words, gestures, reveal a consciousness of power,
The instrument of that power is the Bourgeois Guard, composed of

16 The Life and Death of Louis XVI (New York: D. Appleton- Century, 1939),
p. 119.   In other portions of this book, some of Tolstoy's characterizations of
aristocrats are analyzed.   It is noted that Count Rostov, of War and Peace, for
instance, can only mutter and mumble when faced with a personal crisis, and that
his characteristic gesture in such moments is waving "his arms in despair."
Similarly, it is noted that Tsar Alexander I, fleeing after the rout of Austerlitz, is
overwhelmed and impelled to tears by the difficulty of leaping, on horseback, across
a ditch. The incapacity of feudal princes and nobles to meet crises in the modern
period is quite observable in history and literature.  Trotsky offers some brilliant
observations on this in his comparison of Louis XVI and the last Romanov in The
History of the Russian Revolution (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1937).
17 Padover, op. tit., p. 183.                         18 Ibid., p. 182.                      19 Ibid.
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